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college photography prizewinners 


We present a gallery of top winners in The Intercollegian’s contest for 
college photography. First prize of $150 and a Konica III MXL Camera 
went to Richard Stallman, senior at Drake University, whose “Students 
USA” appears on the cover. More prizewinners are shown below and 
other pictures will appear in subsequent issues. Prizewinning pictures 
have been mounted into an exhibit available on request for showing as 


scheduling permits. Judges for the contest were: 


GRACE M. MAYER, Curator of 
Prints at the Museum of the City 
of New York, is widely ac- 
daimed for the book, Once 

} ty: New York from 
890 to 1910 as photographed 
by Bryon and described by Miss 
Mayer. As Curator of the Muse- 
um's collection of some 200,000 
views of the city from 1626 to 
the present, Miss Mayer has 
staged more than 150 exhibi- 
tions. 


9 


Second prize of a DeJUR Eldorado Ill 8 mm Movie Camera and $50, Vytas A. Valaitis, 





JACOB DESCHIN, Photography 
Editor of The New York Times, 
has judged many contests. Be- 
sides his duties on the paper, he 
writes a weekly photography 
column for the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Times and a column for 
teenagers in US Camera. Since 
1936, when he wrote his first 
book, New Ways in Photog 
raphy, his book output (all on 
photography) has totaled 17 
titles. He is a Fellow of the Pho- 
tographic Society of America 
and the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety of Great Britain. 


Ohio University senior, using a Rolleiflex 2.8, Tri-X. 








7 


DAVID LINTON, President of the American So- 
ciety of Magazine Photographers 1957-59, was 
program director for the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System 1945-47 before turning to pho- 
tography. Since that time he has been an active 
magazine photographer, and his work has ap- 
peared in most leading magazines in the U.S. 
and abroad. His assignments have taken him on 
long journeys to Mexico, Canada, the Arctic, 
and the Orient. 


WHAT IS A STUDENT? 
Can you think your way 
into his thoughts? 












. the glow of health, the prime of physical 
fitness. 


s' 


Third prize of an Argus C44 Camera, 
of Miami senior, Nikon $-2, Tri-X. 


Mallory Hope Ferrell, University 








Fourth prize of a Graphic 35 Camera, Elizabeth L. Sproul, Queens Col- 
lege senior, Minolta Autocord. 


. is there some Meaning, some Truth? 








a hunger to learn, to meet. 





Fifth prize, Ansco Memar Travel Outfit, Allen Stross, Wayne State University sophomore, 4 x 5 
Crown Graphic, Super Hypan. 





Sixth prize, 3.5 Flash Flex Capacitor Flashgun, 
Neal Brian Westveer, Alma College freshman, Rol- 
liecord, Royal Pan. 


. is there some person with whom he would 
choose to live through all the years? 


. . of person with person in a new dimension 
of relationship. 


Honorable mention, $15, Fred Ward, University of Florida gradu- 
ate student, Rolleiflex 3.5, Verichrome Pan. 











The Assembly 


... and intangibles | \ 


They met... 
laughed ... 
listened ... 
thought... . 
sought... 
sang... 
expressed ... 

experienced .. . 

involved ... 

resolved .. . 


And were shaken by His presence. 


Over 1000 of them—for more than a week—part of a 
Worldwide Movement... 


“In an age of extreme conformity, the more thoughtful 
student is always in violent revolt against the culture and 
the Church. Thoughtful students are here—at this Assem- 
bly.” Talking about the ultimate questions that rock our 
world—and shape a life—Here . . . they can search— 


and still be welcome.—” and a remnant shall remain.” 


But what were the words—? 
What was the jargon—? 
How can | know what it meant? 


The words were: 
“dialogue” 
“smashed in the because” 
“radical particularity” 
“a University of the World” 
“in tune with the Cosmos” 
“much of the real stuff of life is non-vocal” 
“this is the Mount of Transfiguration 
... | have traveled this way before. . . 


LL 


But we must go down.... 
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ay | | 


drawing by Robert Charles Broy, 


“Every valley shall be exalted . . . and the rough place Dim 


plain.” 


The words are meaningless—and infinite . 





The jargon is jumbled—and revealing. . . A aede 
And meaning is relevant—and reverent. ™ 
pol 
And the “Thrust?” “Where are we now?” wit 
and 
“We have turned a corner” 
The thrust is: 
Clearer movement hnother 
Me: 
Open brotherhood on 
Personal decision wie 
mo! 
Verbs, nouns, phrases . . . intangibles . . . Poor subst 6 
. . . d 

tutes to express the innermost feelings and knowings 4 ™ 

young, vibrant, vigilant questioning men and women- 

1000 of them! 

But they are real—and meaningful—and succinct! =| "*" @"" 
Wi 


They speak of a world of Science; Ruled by the Heart. inst 
They speak of a world of Conformity; To those who mug __ off 
not conform. ahw 
They speak of the mask between lives; but feel the touc 
of communion. Kier 
They scurry to cover the Dream; but it shines righ refi 
through 


. in their eyes 


i. and 


We 


' 
cou! 
' 
: 


We stand on the threshhold .. . 
In the path of the thrust. . . 


Now we must go... hav 
neu 


Into the Valley. 
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one person on another.” 


Dimensions of dialogue 


A student: 


We don’t listen to each other. Everyone makes his little speeches, 
politely waits for other people to make theirs, then starts again 
without any reference to what's been said. No one listens to you 


and you don’t listen to anyone else. 


Another student: 


Men are in the worst position. Our society keeps them from ex- 
pressing real affection. Besides that, relations with girls are so styl- 
ized that there is nothing free about the physical expression any 
more. You find yourself completely bottled up inside, yearning to 
go off for a real blast. | don’t know what the blast would be. It 
doesn’t really matter. 





net! 


Heart. 


who mug 


the touc 


nes rigl 


Man and God 


“We would welcome a God with whom we could be happy, and 
instead we are confronted with Him whom we have slain. We are 
offended because we can never come before God neutrally but 
always in guilt . therefore, Christ is always the occasion of 
either offense or faith . . . if we become offended we shall never 
know Him because it is from ourselves that he saves us.’ (Soren 
Makers of Modern Thought. A 


Reflection Book. Association Press, 50c.) 


Kierkegaard. From Ten Protestant 


heir eyes 


ONHOW 


Man and Man: 


“We would welcome our brother of another race with whom we 
could be happy but instead we are confronted with him whom we 


have hurt. We are offended because we can never come before him 


neutrally but always in guilt, therefore our meeting with him is 
always the occasion of either offense or faith. If we become of- 
fended we shall never know him because it is from ourselves that 
he saves us.” (A paraphrase) 


. . . the continued and limitless 


The meaning of dialogue 


influence of 


“Dialogue is open to the continued and limitless influence of one 


person on another. . . . By dialogue a person seeks not to grasp but to 


commune, to open himself to another and to enter into the other who 


has reciprocally opened his mind and heart to him. .. . It enables per- 
sons to realize to a greater extent their own promise and perfections.” 


From Walter J. Ong’s chapter on ‘The Religious- 
Secular Dialogue” in Religion in America 
Meridian $1.45. 


The best insights of present day social science and the 
keenest perceptions of contemporary Christian thought 
were brought together at the Assembly in conversation 
—in dialogue. It was a dialogue between disciplines 
which have “come of age” and a Christian faith which 
recognizes and heeds the world’s maturity. The power- 
ful encounters which took place in the platform ad- 
dresses were reported in the March Intercollegian. 

Also there were small dialogue groups meeting every 
day. Here the delegates experienced dialogue person- 
ally, both in its promise and in its difficulties. They 
entered in, listening and sharing, experts and amateurs. 
They brought their whole selves to one another—their 
insights and perplexities, their experiences, understand- 
ings and searchings. 

They sought to be open to the word of God and to 
know the meaning of his Word for their lives in that sit- 
uation. They knew Him not as timeless truth, but as, 
urgent presence—in tension with them and with the 
world. The dialogue took on depth. 

Lights began to dawn. This is what a campus Chris- 
tian Association should be about. This “dialogue” is what 
we should be doing. It defines the life of the Christian 
Association. It points to the content of our program and 
to our methods. 

The following pages present reactions of Assembly 
delegates to the meaning of ‘‘dialogue.” 








The power of dialogue 


CONTINUED 


A. Dialogue at the Assembly 


ONE OF THE CONCERNS to come out of the dialogue expe- 
rience was “How do we relate our faith to everyday life?” 
Often on campus the dialogue between faith and culture 
never takes place. What is “learned” through a study 
group or Bible inquiry is not related to the academic life. 
If our faith has any meaning, then shouldn’t it permeate 
our life—even when we are not engaged in SCA activities? 
Many obstacles hinder a real application of our faith. 
rhe trouble starts with us and our tremendous theological 
illiteracy. Our knowledge of the Bible is pitifully small. 
Many in the Assembly “dialogue” groups felt that until 
we learned more about the Bible itself many of our dis- 
cussions would be deadlocked. We had hoped that 
dialogue would take place in three dimensions—man 
with man; faith with culture; God with man. But many 
at the Assembly were concerned that the last dimension 
of the dialogue, and to make Him one part of six com- 
ponents is to miss the whole point. Nevertheless most felt 
that this dimension is possible—if we can overcome out 
religious illiteracy. 


The nature of our “movement” 


From the “dialogue groups” came some good thinking 
about the Student YMCA and YWCA as a movement 
and what our role on the college campus is. The YMCA 
and YWCA call themselves The 


question arises “do we really move?” There was strong 


“student movements.” 


conviction that if we can truly be open to and register the 
tension between faith and culture that here is the real 
dynamic of our movement. We felt that the Y’s have a 
highly important role on the campus because they can 
provide the opportunity for an open and honest faith- 
culture dialogue. It is in the wrestling with the questions 
that our culture throws at us that the faith comes to have 
real meaning in daily life. 


Openness of membership 


Our Christian Associations must be places in which all 
students who want to belong can confront these problems, 
regardless of their present religious commitment. We are a 
Christian movement, not necessarily a movement of as- 
sembled Christians 

This openness of membership itself helps create the 
atmosphere within our Associations in which real dia- 
logue can take place. We are living in a world in which we 
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James Aull, co-chairman of the 
Assembly “dialogue groups” ha, 
summarized some of the very im. 
portant understandings which these 
groups reported. He is very much 
aware that there are many more 
insights that could have been re. 


ported. We invite correspondence. 


cannot be vague or hesitant in our thinking. We mus 
honestly search for answers that are not easy to come by 
This search does not necessarily go on when you limit 
your membership only to those people who will Sign a 
statement of faith. The search comes about as a result of 
creative tension and encounter between believer and skep- 
tic. We must not ignore either side of the dialogue. 

We hear so much about our conforming college cam. 
pus—a campus too often governed by the rule of the 
crowd. The “dialogue groups” expressed the conviction 
that we must ask the questions that are not being asked: 
we must express the doubts that are not being expressed; 
we must face the issues that are not being faced. Whether 
the subject be interracial understanding or world commv- 
nity, men and women or work and vocation, these con- 
cerns must be made real and vital. 


Outreach 


The dialogue must go on outside the Association too 
with students of other cultures, with faculty, with frater- 
nities. In other words, the Y cannot be content with 
merely providing a setting in which “dialogue” can take 
place but must also take initiative in listening to and re- 
sponding to the entire campus. This implies that we have 
an obligation as a Christian movement to be open to and 
to speak to vital campus issues. Out of this aspect of 
“dialogue” can come new directions in campus thinking 


WwW 


AN ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION REGARDING THE DIALOGUE GROUP 
EXPERIENCE AT THE ASSEMBLY. 


Be it resolved that this National Student Assembly register the follow 


ing conviction: 


That our experience with the dialogue between faith and culture # 





the Assembly has revealed our inadequate knowledge of the Christian| 


tradition. Our weakness in sharing the Christian aspect of the dialogue 
points up the need to relate Christian thought to all the areas of Assoc 


ation life. 


That the Assembly affirm the value of the dialogue between faith anc 
culture, man and man, and God and man as experienced at this Assem 
bly and recommend that such dialogue be encouraged at the loc? 


regional and national levels of our Movements, and 


Furthermore, that this resolution be read into the minutes of the A: 
sembly and be referred to the officers of our Movements for their review 


and implementation. 
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8. | ialogue in your 





As: ociation 


Talking to and not past one another 


remember the word 

you have heard from the manger 
it means only this 

you can dance with a stranger 


Paul Lehmann ended his second address with this poem. 
jt says something very special about the nature of dia- 
logue. It says that the Word which comes to us through 
Christ releases us from the prescribed social relations so 
characteristic of the campus, “you can dance with a 
stranger.” What a vivid way of saying that we can stop 
worrying about what others might think of us if they really 
knew us. We are released to the excitement, delight and 
re-creation of an encounter with another. And thus we 
discover new aspects of ourselves, our world and our 
faith. There is a kind of abandon about such encounters, 
not for the purpose of escaping the world. It is an aban- 
don which takes the world in all its dimensions into itself 
and is not afraid. 

In our dialogue group at Assembly, one theme was 
the awful difficulty of encountering others on the cam- 
pus. We spoke of the barriers to talking about signifi- 
cant issues, Or saying what we really think, or trying to 
understand our faith. We spoke of our difficulty in talk- 
ing fo, not past, another person and of really trying to 
hear what he was saying to us. 


This takes time 


A dialogue between man and man, man and his world, 
man and his faith this thing called dialogue takes 
time! It takes a quiet probing kind of time. It will not 
be sandwiched in between a five and six o'clock meet- 
ing. It takes a disciplined kind of time. It is not a shar- 
ing of ignorances, it is addressed to something concrete. 
lt takes a stubbornly pursued kind of time. It doesn’t 
just happen by getting people together. There are per- 
iods of pain and frustration which must be sustained by 
the group in order to go deeper, and this may take weeks 
and months. But where this kind of encounter does take 
place, there is life, there is the real world in all its 
vividness, there is the touchstone which 
through the ambiguity of our days. 

The demand that there be dialogue in the Christian 
Association is a constant thorn in the program’s side. Yet 
without this thorn, we are not the YMCA and YWCA. 


sustains us 


BARBARA A. BENEDICT 
Duke University 









Preparing for dialogue 


Openness fo all of life 


[HE TERM DIALOGUE has come to symbolize all my 
grapplings and interactions and confrontations with 
people, ideas, myself. To enter into the dialogue is to 
be open to life. 

Fear? Fear is certainly present in some of the dia- 
logue. Fear is caused by a threat to my self-sufficiency 
in the form of a person, an idea, a moment when | 
realize | am not supreme. 

Somewhere the continuing question of faith versus 
unfaith (in the midst of which real faith is formed) must 
be expressed. One’s religion is that which determines 
how he lives, where he places his faith. The mature Chris- 
tian witness must be given in an atmosphere where skep- 
ticism is accepted and the questions themselves are rec- 
ognized as the most important signs of a person’s re- 
ligious need. The questions are the beginning of the dia- 
logue. Our Association can be the setting. 


SANDRA CASON 


University of Texas 


We usually aren‘t aware that God speaks first 


Dialogue between God and man—the problem here 
is that we usually forget that God speaks first. As God 
speaks to us through the world, how do we respond to 
him? In the field of our work and vocation, our search 
for world community, our concern for interracial under- 
standing, do we respond in any meaningful way to God's 
action and words? For some, dialogue between God and 
man means becoming aware of God’s presence in the 
first place. For others, it implies reacting to what they 
know is God’s calling. 

Dialogue is also between faith and culture. What is 
faith and what is culture? To the college student, the 
faith is often represented by the campus religious organ- 
izations. The culture is seen as the community of learn- 


continued on next page 








Dialogue in your Association 


ng—the college or university. Students are active in 
these groups representing the faith. We go to church on 
week- 


day study groups. But then, when we enter the com- 


Sunday, attend Sunday night discussions, go to 
munity of learning, does what we have learned in the 
community of faith have any relevance to how we act, 
think, learn? Does our faith “speak” to our culture? The 
tension that results from the dialogue can be creative 
ind powerful. 


JAMES AULL 


Princeton University 


Not a “technique” 


[he day we tried to present Assembly highlights to 
our Association, they questioned, “But how is ‘dialogue’ 
different from any other discussion technique? What 
We that 


dialogue was a living relation which had transformed 


methods did the leaders use? became aware 


the whole Assembly, but it is difficult to describe. 


The life of dialogue is essentially an experience, 


rather than a gimmick for a discussion group. The pri- 
mary emphasis is on the persons involved in the dia- 
logue, rather than subjects talked about. 

have no with 


lime and again students say, “I one 


whom I share the things which matter most.” Where can 
) 


In 
the Y? Possibly. But dialogue does not just happen. We 


a student speak what matters most and be “heard” 


have to work for it. And we must face the possibility 
that the life of dialogue may be a radical change from 
Our program-centered commissions. There is a risk, for 


participating in programs Is easier than facing ourselves. 


God-man dimension of dialogue 


Che Assembly dialogue seemed most real at the point 
of person to person relationships and somewhat unsure 
in the dialogue of God with man and the biblical faith 
with culture. We groped with a vague feeling that the 
frame of reference provided by the Christian faith might 
lead to some lasting answers, but we had no immediate 
urgent sense of dialogue initiated by God. We were not 
conscious of God's prior revelation to us which made 
dialogue possible. Nor did we deal effectively with the 
biblical faith, treating this more as a potentially rele- 
vant adjunct than as the starting point and total frame- 
We 


have to confess that the whole life of dialogue has impli- 


work illuminating every phase of the discussion 


cations which we only dimly sense 
In the total experience, involving God, ourselves and 
other men, the biblical faith and the twentieth century 


culture, we become aware of the possibilities of a new 
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CONTINUE 


community in which transformed persons can be free 
to communicate on new levels of understanding 


MARIANNA DE Spain 
Ohio Wesleys, 


The atmosphere of dialogue 


\ NEW “O.K.” WORD has come into current usage as ; 
result of the Assembly. That word—dialogue—is a wor 
which symbolizes a process which bears fruit in a rela. 
tionship of mutual understanding, trust, concern, ang 
love. Dialogue is a characteristic note of the biblical. 
existential approach to theology. It can apply to all kinds 
of relationships: man to man, man to God, faith to cyl. 
ture, church to university. 

rhe dialogic process was consciously used and sched. 
uled at the Assembly. But even more important, an av. 
mosphere conducive to dialogue was fostered and en. 
couraged for the entire Assembly. Those of us who wer 
involved in the leadership of the “dialogue groups” wer 
gratified when some of them bore fruit. But it was really 
thrilling to find dialogue taking place in completely un- 
planned sessions, some of them running late into the 
night. 

Can we bring this concept, already proved to be usable 
and valuable, to the everyday life of our campus Asso- 
ciations? Yes, but not primarily by establishing a lot of 
self-conscious “dialogue groups.” Dialogue can take place 
at any point in the life of the CA or the college. In 
real sense “community is where community happens’ 
(Buber). What then can we do? Do we just sit with 
folded hands and wait for it to happen? 

[he responsibility of an Association as an agency of 
the Church's mission and ministry is to set the stage— 
to create the proper atmosphere for the occurrence of 
genuine dialogue. Martin Buber, in Between Mun and 
Man, says that: “there is genuine dialogue—no matter 
whether spoken or silent—where each of the participants 
really has in mind the other or others in their present and 
particular being and turns to them with the intention of 
establishing a living mutual relation between himself and 
them.” It is easy to see that this dialogue is not the same 
as a debate, or a discussion group, or a lecture, a stud) 
conference, or a service of worship. And yet it may Occur 
ut any time in any of those /f we have created or er 
couraged the proper atmosphere. 

Dialogue is possible where: (1) There is the ability 
to listen, as well as to speak. Too often, our discussion 
are simply “monologues disguised as a dialogue” ( Buber 
2) 


where there is no real meeting. ( There is real freedon 


and acceptance, thus enabling persons to be their rea 
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gives. Dialogue depends upon a frank and open at- 
mosph« where basic convictions and basic questions 
may be shared. (3) There is a willingness to pay the 
wit. \\e can reach the deepest levels of communication 
only at the cost of utterly exposing our real self. This is 
j pain! and risky action. 

The local Christian Association can make a great con- 
yribution to the academic process and to the growth of 
the life of faith by seeking both in method and in con- 
nt to be an association of persons in dialogue: with 


each other; with persons outside the group; with the uni- 
with the total culture: and with the Creator, Sus- 
nd Redeemer of us all. 


versity 
tainer., 
SAMUEL N. GIBSON 

Pennsylvania State University 


The utmost respect for persons 


involvement. It 
means that each individual participant not only hears 


WALOGUE IMPLIES HONEST personal 
the words the other speaks but also senses the feeling 
behind these words and recognizes the integrity with 
which both the words and the feelings are expressed. 

What this can mean for an Association is an exciting 
thing to consider. It can bring a real sense of community 
by breaking down barriers of personal insecurity and fear. 
Itcan make for openness so that real encounter with the 
beliefs of others is possible. 

An awareness of the possibility of a full dialogue is an 
extremely dynamic thought. The willingness of students 
from other sections of the country to listen to the South's 
picture made me hopeful of dialogue that I did not think 
f as possible before the Assembly. 


JIM LANDRUM 
Mississippi State University 


C. Specific suggestions 


[he foregoing discussion makes it very clear that the 
dialogue idea” is not another program “technique” or 
tool.” It points rather to an openness to other persons— 
to a willingness to listen—and to a capacity to enter into 
the other person’s heart and mind. More than that it 
points to a fresh new understanding of what the Bible is. 
[he Bible should not be thought of as primarily a reposi- 
tory of timeless truths and moral principles. It is a history 
f a Great Dialogue in which persons faced the particular 
circumstances of their lives in response to One beyond 
them, over against them, yet with them. 

[he most important thing any Association can do is to 
talk over the foregoing statements. How could your Asso- 
ciation start applying this concept? 





1. Find ways to present and talk through the meaning 
of contemporary novels and plays. Present their theme 
fairly, preferably through an advocate. Seek to establish a 
“dialogue” with the understandings of the Bible. Illustra- 
tions of this are found in past Intercollegian articles by 
Robert Brown (May 1957), Harry Smith (April 1957), 
A. L. Kershaw (November 1957 and October 1958), 
James Hine (January 1958 and May 1958). 

2. Present world issues or ways of facing race ten- 
sions in your community from various perspectives. Study 
“Revolution in Our Midst” (March 1959) for a dramatic 
report of “dialogue” on race attitudes. 

3. Is anyone in your Association seriously studying 
the Bible? How else can you hope that the “dialogue” 
between faith and culture will begin to come alive? En- 
courage a small group to pick up the challenge of the edi- 
torial in the March /ntercollegian on how an Association 
may be helped to perceive the Biblical dimensions of 
“dialogue.” 

Use The Unfolding Drama of the Bible (Reflection 
Book. 50c. Association Press). Study Rudolph Bult- 
mann’s Jesus and the Word for an understanding of how 
Jesus’ life meets ours in dialogue, not through timeless 
truths but through the way he faced his life and the way 
we face ours. (Scribner’s, student edition. $1.50.). 

Reflect upon Paul Lehmann’s interpretation of what 
God is doing in the world and try to trace this clue in the 
Bible. (See his addresses in the March /ntercollegian.) 

4. Think about the relationships of persons in your 
Association. Are you finding ways of encouraging them 
to talk about what really concerns them? Or is everyone 
in an organizational “rat race’’? 

5. For your Cabinet: Read The Bible, the Church, the 
Student Christian Movement. USCC, 257 4th Avenue, 
New York 10. 25c. 

Other Rewarding Reading: 

Dialogue on Campus and Alone in the Crowd (25c). 
Student YMCA and YWCA publications. 

Life is Commitment. J. H. Oldham. A Reflection Book. 
Association Press, NYC. 59c. 

Religion in America. Religion in our pluralistic democ- 
racy, discussed by leading thinkers of the three main 
faiths. Meridian. NYC. $1.45. 


vW 


THE PLURALISTIC NATURE of Western democracies has been a condition 
for their survival. And it has proved to be beneficial, not only because 
this allows for various versions of the Chrisian and Jewish faiths, but 
also because the secular protest against religion is given free play. 

Cultures in which there is no secular criticism of historic religions be- 
come moribund. 

Unless men understand the possibility of error lurking in their truth 
and are prepared to glean some truth in the errors they combat, the basis 


of democatic society is undermined. 


From Reinhold Niebuhr’s chapter on Pluralism in Religion ir 
Meridian, $1.45 


America 
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New York Leadership Training classes meet at Union Theological Seminary 





BUT ABOVE ALL the Leadership Training School was a place in the mind, 
a place to which I can look for resources, for assurance and for humility. The 
people who lived together for six weeks as persons, the stimulating theological 
opinion of ‘experts, the sight of slum conditions and depravity I had never 
seen, the real kinship with fellow students of other backgrounds—lIranian, 
Russian, American Negro—all contributed to the creation of this place and to 
the awakening of a concern for the relation of the Christian message to today’s 
world. Leadership School can change one’s perspective for the total program 
of the year—don't miss it!” 
GWEN KENNEDY 
Mary Baldwin College 


“| GAINED A MUCH BROADER perspective of the Christian faith and a better 
understanding of why the work of Christian Associations is so important on 
college campuses. Through group living | acquired a deeper understanding of 
myself and of other students. The exchange of ideas and the feeling of com- 
munity established between us was also very meaningful. The field trips and 
seminars gave me many good ideas for program planning. Through the many 
hours of questioning and searching, | learned the art of critical thinking. Most 
of all, I felt the imperative for commitment to some worthwhile goal in my 
life. For these reasons | would say that the Leadership Training school is the 
best possible experience for any leader of a campus Christian association.” 
PHYLLIS BROOKS 
Hollins College 
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the New York school 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
July 2—August 15, 1959 


study and group living. Students take three courses for 


Estimated cost (in addition to travel expenses): Application fee, 
$10; University registration fee, $3; tuition, $180; room, $45; 
Board, $100; incidentals $20; Total $358. (Work scholarships can 
reduce this amount to $282. These scholarships are available at 
Union Seminary Libraries for 10 hours a week at $1.10 per 
hour.) 


Students eat at Seminary Cafeteria and live in Seminary Housing. 
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West Coast School faculty 











SHIPTRAINING SCHOOLS— 


bembership is open to students of all races and creeds who: 


carry leadership responsibility in a campus Christian Associ- 


have completed two years of college work 
have an average academic grade of 80% 
PPLICATIONS and additional information may be obtained 


n humanity, an exploration of the theological roots of our Student Christian Associations, 
and a distinctly personal insight into myself... .”—Gwen Kennedy 


“BECAUSE | BELIEVE that people are important, I felt my biggest benefit from 
the Leadership School, was the close association with the student YMCA and 
YWCA leaders from all over the United States and Hawaii. The exchanging 
of ideas gave me many new insights into campus ‘Y’ activities. I feel I have 
been a better YMCA president because of having had this experience. 

“The three courses were very educational. Coming from a strictly technical 
school I was placed in an entirely different type of academic community. | 
know that adjusting to this kind of educational experience was very beneficial 
to me personally.” 


FRED W. MANLEY 
North Carolina State College 


“\WHERE ELSE COULD I in one summer have thrown off the trappings of a per- 
sonally untested faith . . . gained an appreciation of the “Y” 
movement rather than an isolated program on a campus . . 


as a far-reaching 
. and shared in the 
most intense living that I have ever experienced? 

“Previously complacent about faith and religion, I shed this complacency 
and saw what really was there. Most important in this self-examination was the 
intense person-to-person encounter of co-operative living. Here were repre- 
sented student ‘Y’ leaders of all shades of Christian belief from the deeply con- 
servative right to the free-thinking. Unlike superficial dormitory bull-sessions, 
our sharing of ideas was a thorough and acute probing into the meaning of our 
beliefs. | gained an appreciation of the immense scope of the *Y’ on a na- 
tional and even international level. As a result I felt better prepared to relate 
the endeavors of my own campus Christian Association to far broader back- 
ground. For example, as we sponsor a ‘Life and Mission of the Church’ 
study group this spring, I now realize the implications that this carries as it 
relates, along with similar groups on other campuses, to the international ‘Life 
and Mission of the Church’ program sponsored by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, of which the National Student *Y’ in this country is a partici- 
pating and supporting agency.” 


W. EVAN GOLDER 
Boston University 


the West Coast school 


at Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
June 18—August 2, 1959 


Estimated cost (in addition to travel expenses): Application fee, 
$10; University registration fee $7; tuition, $100; room and 
board, $90; incidentals, $25; Total $232. 

Students live cooperatively in one of the Student Coop Houses. 
(The room and board fee reflects the saving this plan makes 
possible.) 
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Resolutions Adopted 


by the 


Sixth National Student Assembly of the YMCA and YWCA 
December 28, 1958 to January 3, 1959 


Guides to Association and conference emphases 


THE FORMAL ACTIONS taken by the Sixth National Stu- 
dent Assembly dealt with the following subjects: 


a. Race 

e Our Concern for Interracial Relations (Section re- 
port). Page 14 

e Racial discrimination in fraternities, sororities, uni- 
versity housing, campus organizations, restaurants 
and community services. Page 15 

e Race identification in news reports. Page 16 

e Calling for a national conference on race relations. 
Page 16 

e Developing understanding among those who dis- 
agree on racial matters. Page 16 

b. Work and Vocation (Section report) Page 16 

c.In Search of World Community (Section report). 
Printed in the March I|ntercollegian. 

d. Men and Women in the Twentieth Century (Section 
report) Printed in the March |ntercollegian 


Section Report: 
OUR CONCERN FOR INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 


|. For many of us, we have known for the first time at 
this Assembly the meaning of relating to and communicating 
with fellow students from all parts of our country and the 
world, all deeply convinced that racial barriers should be re- 
moved trom our society. For most, there was a deepened 
understanding of the need for personal encounter and rela- 
tionships which penetrate cultural and racial superficialities: 
ind gratitude that we had this opportunity. For a few, a 
rreat change in their point of view came from these encoun 
ters, leading to long and intense inner searching 

Il. So strongly did we feel about the great importance of 
this experience that it led to this affirmation by many mem- 

rs of the Section 


Realizing that statements as to the inherent superiority 
of one race or ethnic group are inaccurate, ill-supported, 
ind often maliciously declaimed by persons who are seek 
ng self-aggrandizement, and that there ts no valid evi- 
lence that the intermingling of the races leads to evil con- 


sequences either biological or social, except where de- 
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e. Concerning the dialogue group experience at the 
Assembly. Page 8 
f. Study of organizational channels, responsibility and 
structure. Page 17 
g. Statehood for Hawaii. Page 17 
h. Cable to WSCF Conference, Rangoon. Page 17 


These statements will guide the NSCY, its Administra. 
tive Committee, the Program Committee, The Intercol- 
legian and other national bodies. They are commended 
to each Association and to Regional and Area confer. 
ences and councils for study and implementation. 

It is important to recognize that other and perhaps 
more decisive decisions were made at the Assembly than 
through these “formal” actions. For example, the con- 
crete experience of participating in “dialogue” in its 
various dimensions demonstrates what the life and rela- 
tionships in Associations could be. Again, simply by tak- 
ing part in a democratic Assembly helps determine the 
degree of initiative and vitality in our Associations. 


rived from arbitrary and unjust social conventions, we 
pledge ourselves to help bring about such increased com- 
munication, understanding and meetings in the spirit of 
Christian love as it may be our opportunity to do. 

“We turther pledge to proceed with all the tact and wis- 
dom we can muster, mindful of the fact that no individual 
is totally responsible for his attitudes but that he is also a 
product of his family background and the continuing edu- 
cational process of our culture. We resolve this out of our 
conviction that all men are the children of God and that 
we as followers of Christ must show our neighbors that 
love which has already been made manifest toward us— 
and where we fail we must humbly seek renewal of our 
courage and conviction, and mercy from the judgment 
which will surely overtake us in our shortcoming. We do 
this not out of self-righteousness but out of our belief be- 


fore God that the above ts both proper and right.” 


We are well aware that the Student YMCA and YWCA 
have made a great contribution to interracial understanding 
throughout their history by opportunities for such encounters 


which have taken place in conferences and assemblies for 
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man irs. With the present aggravated tensions in our so- 
ciety, || iS urgent that our movement find ways of continuing 
to m: such inter-regional experiences possible. We would 
hope t these encounters would be such as to lead to the 
depth of conviction expressed above. 


lll. there were many more convictions which we gained 
not have time to formulate. Many of these are well 
d in our Movements’ present statement, Our Con- 
cern Integration. Some of the specifics must be referred 

responsible Movement bodies without the Section 
had a chance to consider them. 


but d 


expre 


to otf 
havin 

I\ [here are certain objectives which we were able to 
state clearly. These are as follows: 


|. Many Y’s are facing difficult situations and making 
important contributions to improving interracial relations. 
We wish these could be shared for our mutual information 
and support. Such sharing would soon result in a “pool of 
ideas’ Which would help us all. 

We urge every Regional Council to ask Associations to 
write descriptions of the challenges and opportunities they 
have had on this problem and the way they have been faced. 
Both successes and failures are worth being shared, for we 
learn from both. These regional collections should be dupli- 
cated in sufficient quantity for sharing throughout the coun- 
ry. 

[here are a great number of community and national 
agencies working hard to improve human relations. Associa- 
tions should be acquainted with these agencies and, where 
possible, cooperate with them. 

We recommend that the headquarters offices provide a list 
of the most important of these agencies and the resources 
they have to offer. 

3. There are a number of questions that are raised con- 
stantly by those who oppose integration. We refer to such 
challenges as: Do you advocate interracial marriage? Segre- 
gation is divinely ordained. You know the NAACP is sub- 
versive. Et cetera 

We recommend that the NSCY Program Committee make 
available to Associations brief (and adequate) analyses and 
responses to questions such as these. 

4. There are a number of campus concerns on which 
Associations need special help. These include: campus hous- 
ing, fraternity and sorority discrimination, and restrictive 
admissions policies. 


5. We urge Associations to be sensitive to the “language 


Delegates arrive at the Assembly 





of prejudice,” often unwittingly and thoughtlessly used. Our 
common speech has expressions which raise barriers to com- 


munication. Avoid words like “nigger” or “nigra,” “wop,” 


“Dago,” “jewed him down,” “that’s white of you,” and many 


others. Make a list of expressions that “hurt” and seek their 
eradication from student language 
6. We YMCA and YWCA form a 


Human Relations Committee to study and act on the above 


, « 


recommend each 


concerns. 

7. We 
information on speaker resources, audio-visual 
pamphlets and books. 


recommend more widespread dissemination of 


materials, 


8. We urge that the Program Committee prepare a study 
and action booklet presenting the most important under- 
standings with which Associations need to be acquainted and 
suggesting ways in which Associations can best face these 


concerns. 


Resolution regarding racial discrimination in fraternities, 
sororities, university housing, campus organizations, res- 
taurants and community services. 


Comment: One resolution concerning, among other things, 
discrimination in fraternities and sororities was voted down, 
partly because of the use of words like “denounce” and “out- 
law,” but even more because the wording indicated an atti- 
tude of self-righteousness which delegates felt would tend to 
alienate rather than reconcile. The rejected words had heen 
drawn from the 1954 Assembly statement on race relations. 
In their stead, the following resolution was drafted ana 
adopted. It indicates a significant change of attitude which 
pervaded the entire Assembly, recognizing our common in- 


volvement in discriminatory practices in our society. 


Racial, cultural and religious discrimination violates the 
concept that every man ts of infinite worth as a child of 
God. Yet such discrimination is by no means limited to any 
geographical area within our nation. It exists openly in our 
own Movements and in various institutions, groups and 
public services on college and university campuses. 

Therefore we of the Sixth National Student Assembly of 
the YMCA and YWCA, in a spirit of humility and concern, 


resolve: 


|. To recognize whatever advances have been made in 


ending racial discrimination and find ways to help fraternities 








A practice Dialogue group on Leadership Training day 
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Assembly resolutions 


ind sororities move ahead as rapidly as possible in ending 
discrimination in policy and practice by: 

a. Creating committees composed of fraternity and so- 
rority members within YMCA’s and YWCA’s to work on this 
inescapable responsibility; and 

b. Asking Associations to make a progress report on the 
work of such committees, to be sent to the 1960 meeting of 
NSCY 

2. To work with administrative and other appropriate 
agencies for a functioning policy to end discrimination in 
university and private student housing. 

3. To work through campus organizations for acceptance 
of individuals on the basis of their personal worth. 

4. To recognize discrimination in eating facilities and 
other campus and community services (barber shops, the- 
atres, etc.) and work toward elimination of such practices. 

5. To have Associations prepare reports to be given to 
NSCY in 1960 of their progress toward ending racial dis- 
crimination in this two year period. 


Resolution regarding race identification in news reports. 


We of the YMCA and YWCA Student Movements recom- 
mend to all news gathering and news distributing agencies 
(radio, TV, newspapers) that they not publish unnecessarily 
the race, religion or nationality of any individual or small 
group of individuals involved in a situation that could cause 
adverse publicity to innocent members of a particular race, 
religion or nationality. 


Resolution calling for a national conference on race 
relations. 


Be it resolved that this National Student Assembly: 


|. Call for positive action on all levels of government to 
promote better understanding between the races. 

2. Call upon the President of the United States to con- 
vene a National Conference on Race Relations. This con- 
ference should include delegates from across the country to 
discuss the problems of race relations in the United States. 
It is possible for true integration to take place only when 
there is understanding among the different sections of the 
nation and when problems of race relations are faced in all 
parts of the country. 

3. Request each Association to bring this resolution to its 
members for consideration and individual action by writing 
letters to the President, and to the Senators and Governors 
of their states. 


Resolutiongegarding developing understanding on racial 
matters. 


Be it resolved that the Sixth National Student Assembly 
of the YMCA and YWCA recommends that Student YMCA, 
YWCA and SCA members and Student Associations explore 
ways to develop understanding among those who disagree on 
racial and other matters, regardless of the reasons they have 
for disagreement. 
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Section Report: WORK AND VOCATION 


I. Introduction 


on Work and Vocation considere: 


phases of a student’s experience: (a) the work anc 


The Section three 


VOCa- 
tion of being a Christian student on the campus; (}) the 
problem of making Christian decisions with regard to , 
student’s eventual work; (c) anticipations of problems the 
Christian will encounter in his life work. 

The major focus of the Section was upon the secular cyl. 
tural forces which tend to mould people into work motivated 
by the American creed of success. This creed was seen to 
have positive values in the light of the requirements of oy, 
way of life; at the same time, this creed has serious conflicts 
with basic Christian ideals. This means there is need for 
Student YMCA’s and YWCA’s to search for methods which 
will draw students into a deeper struggle with each other jp 
understanding and expressing Christian vocation, continuing 
obedience to God through worship, and realistic participa. 
tion in campus and post-campus work. 


Il. Process 


This Section met daily as a total group for some theoretical 
considerations and observed certain “role playing” scenes to 
set the stage for dialogue. Then thirteen “Frontier Groups” 
met to deal with questions and ask some of their own. 


111. Questions Formulated by the Frontier Groups. 


1. What is Christian vocation? (a) Are there different 
levels: e.g., is the business executive lower on the scale than 
the minister? (b) How does society define it? (c) How does 
the concept of a call by God apply to it? (d) When we are 
unsure of our faith, how can we have a sense of Christian 
vocation? 

2. How What 
values are involved? Are such materialistic values as a nice 


should we choose an occupation? (a) 


home in a nice section of the city, a good car, education for 
the children wrong? (b) Are happiness and satisfaction ullti- 
mate values? (c) What are the particular blocks and pressures 
of society that complicate decisions? (d) What ethical and 
moral problems that may arise in a particular job need care- 
ful consideration? 

3. What are the unique vocational problems faced by 
women, such as career women, homemakers, or wives of 
executives? 


4. What ts the vocation of a student? 
IV. Program Suggestions Formulated by Frontier Groups 


|. The development, where possible, of campus pilot 
projects on Work and Vocation. (a) To analyze the guidance 
program on the campus, to promote the use of such facilities, 
to encourage students to take aptitude tests, and to share the 
results with the National YMCA-YWCA Program Commit 
tee. (b) To organize vocation study groups and make use of 
the Work and Vocation packet and report any plans or in- 
sights on program to the National Program Committee. 

2. We suggest that YMCA-YWCA Regional Conferences 
explore Work and Vocation as their major focus. 

3. We suggest that a special edition of The Intercollegian 
be devoted to Work and Vocation. 

4. We suggest that state and district councils sponsor 
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weeker retreats using the group development method as de- izational implementation in which both students and non 
velope. by the National Training Laboratory to deal with the students are free to be responsibly involved in the operation 
mean of Work and Vocation in our culture. of their Associations and the Movements, recognizing the 
three 5. e suggest that a booklet be prepared on Work and primary importance of the student in the YMCA-YWCA and 
ee Vocat for use by Associations. the resource and leadership roles of the faculty and staff? 
?o 6. e suggest that Freshman Camps and other freshman 2. Since the effectiveness of the Student YMCA-YWCA 
7 prograiis emphasize “How to Choose a Major.” depends in large measure upon a movement structure which 
stn) ie 7. We suggest the development of study groups in specific democratically facilitates business and communication and 
__. | fields: ¢.g., engineering, teaching, law to provide opportu- since the Student YMCA and YWCA are now in a period of 
n cul- nities {or graduate students. structural and relationship change, what revisions of struc 
a 8. We suggest a consultation of YMCA-YWCA staff who ture should we consider in: 
rp: are related to technical schools and that they devise ways of (a) The organizational relationships of Associations to 
. si relating technical fields to the Christian faith. one another through Regional, Area and State Councils and 
Pps: 9. We suggest films such as Patterns, Man in the Grey NSCY and to community YMCA’s and YWCA’s, their Re 
eer Flannel Suit, Death of a Salesman, Point of No Return as gional, Area and State Councils and the national bodies of 
Pins. ways to initiate discussion of Work and Vocation in relation the total YMC A-YWCA. 
‘inuing to culture. | _ | (b) Communication channels between Associations, the 
ticipa. 10. We suggest that Associations invite successful people Regional, Area and State Councils and the National Move 
in various fields to talk about why they made the choice of ments so that each may best support and influence the other 
their careers and to indicate ethical tensions they have expe- 
rienced. (See Executive Roundtable Program in Study 
yretica Caee-) , , 
ie 11. We suggest that Associations use the technique of 
mes “role playing” to portray situations that involve ethical ele- 
—— ments as a means to involve people and initiate dialogue. 
” 12. We suggest that students participate, when and where 
ps. possible, in Student Industrial Seminars and raise questions 
about Work and Vocation in relation to a practical work 
sg: experience. 
© Man 
Ww does V. Concluding Remarks 
We are : : 
ciation We recommend that Work and Vocation receive greater 
emphasis in programs in the YMCA-YWCA. 
What | Resolution regarding study of organizational channels, Many students made masks for the 
a nice | responsibility and structure. Now Vear's Eve party. 
on for 
yn ulti- Be it resolved that this National Student Assembly recog- (c) Business channels and financial responsibility for the 
ssures | nize the need for continuing exploration and study of the Association’s program and staff employment which is often 
al and | following questions: shared by and/or influenced by the university administra- 
1 care. |. In a membership organization in which students — ema blenny one pies ae _— _ 
ee . ; a . State Councils and the National YMCA and YWCA. 
- faculty, and staff work together toward common goals, what 3. The NSCY, Regional, Area, State Councils and Asso- 
are the most effective methods of decision-making and organ- . var 
ves of . : ciations are called upon to recognize their responsibility for 
initiating new considerations of these concerns. 
Resolution regarding statehood for Hawaii. 
FOUPS: 1 King and Be it resolved that the Sixth National Assembly of the 
s pilot rygreahas YMCA and YWCA go on record as supporting statehood 
idance | ‘“*Assomely for Hawaii in 1959, 
silities. New Year's 
an pe Eve party Cable to W.S.C.F. Conference, Rangoon. 
omimit- Be it resolved that the National Student Assembly of the 
use ol YMCA-YWCA send the following cable of greeting to the 
Or In- World’s Student Christian Federation conference on the Life 
c. and Mission of the Church now in session in Rangoon, 
TENces Burma: 
llegian | Photo by “Sincerest greetings and prayers for God’s guidance in 
John Chan your meeting. 
ponsor ieniieaet National Student Assembly of 
State University the YMCA-YWCA of the USA” 
17 
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~7F ISSUE 


he case of Morton Sobell 


At the Assembly, both Dr. Paul Lehmann and Dr. Gardner Murphy called attention to the Morton Sobell trial and 


sentence. Student Christian Associations should study the record of this case. Wherever a possible serious mal- 


feasance of justice in any society exists, that society cannot go long without examing its behavior and practice. 


The following statement has been made by a group of distinguished citizens. We commend it to the attention 


of every Christian Association 


'HE UNDERSIGNED are American citizens who believe 
that the sentence of Morton Sobell should now be com- 
muted. Sobell was convicted of conspiring with others to 
transmit to the Soviet Union writings and information re- 
lating to the national defense of the United States and 
was sentenced on April 1, 1951 to serve thirty years in 
Federal Prison. 

Morton Sobell was tried with Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, who were convicted of espionage in connection with 
the atomic bomb and who were sentenced to death and 
later executed. Sobell, however, was never implicated in 
any way with involvement in the atomic espionage for 
which the Rosenbergs were convicted. This fact was con- 
firmed by the judge who sentenced Sobell. 

rhis statement is not concerned with the Rosenberg 
conviction. The undersigned are and consistently have 
been convinced anti-Communists. None are associated 
with any organization, committee or group ol any kind 
concerned either with the case of the Rosenbergs or that 
of Sobell, nor are any of the undersigned connected in any 
way with Morton Sobell or any members of his family. 
\fter study of the case, we believe that the following con- 
siderations warrant a commutation of the very heavy sen- 
tence Sobell is now serving. 

|. Sobell was never implicated with atomic espionage 
for which the Rosenbergs were convicted. 

rhe charges against Sobell, supported mainly by 
the testimony of one man, Max Elitcher, were that he had 
solicited information, and had on one occasion taken 
something which looked like a can of film to Julius 
Rosenberg. No specific item of information supposed to 
have been secured by him or transmitted by him to any- 
one else is specified in the record. The case against him, 
therefore, is vague in content and slender in proof. The 
possibility that a trip to Mexico which he and his family 
took should be construed as flight cannot be ignored, 
though it is subject to various interpretations. 

3. Whether or not the judge and prosecution made 
sufficient efforts to provide a fair trial, we ought to recog- 
nize that the emotions surrounding the trial of the Rosen- 
bergs and the fact that Sobell’s case was tried with theirs 


made it difficult to separate the two cases and to recognize 
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the very different character of the two charges and the 
evidence introduced to support them respectively. 

4. Sobell has already served. with good conduct, 
nearly eight years in prison, six of them in Alcatraz. 

5. As Americans we are fully aware of the threat of 
communism to our freedom and way of life. Any attack 
on that freedom from without or within must be resisted. 
Nevertheless, one of the factors which makes that free- 
dom so precious is its capacity to practice a disciplined 
and humane administration of justice precisely in those 
cases where emotions are aroused which make it difficult 
to remain objective about the merits of a specific case. We 
believe a commutation of the Sobell sentence would dem- 
onstrate our national faith in that freedom 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Vice-President and Professor of 


EDMOND CAHN 
Professor of Law 
Ethics and Theology New York University 
Union Theological Seminary 


New York City DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


Professor of Systematic Theology 


Union Theological Seminary 
JOHN C. BENNETT 


Dean and Professor of Ethics PAUL RAMSEY 


and Theology Professor of Religion 


Union Theological Seminary rienetGe Caneorety 


JEROME NATHANSON 
GERHARD O. W. MUELLER Administrative Leader 


Associate Professor of Law New York Society for 


New York University Ethical Culture 


(Titles are for identification only.) 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


|. Malcolm T. Sharp's book Was Justice Done? ( The Monthly 
Review Press. $3.50) is a very good point of departure. He ts a 
law professor at the University of Chicago. The foreword is by 
Dr. Harold Urey. ' 

2 \ three page statement by Dr. Paul Lehmann is available 

upon request. This is an enlargement of the remarks he made at 
the Assembly on the Sobell case. 
3. Other sources: Oliver Pilat, Atom Spies; John Wexley, 
Judeement of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg; William Reuben Thi 
ftom Spy Hoax. Also refer to U. of Chicago Law Review, Spring 
1957, Vol. 24, No. 3, p. 588: Yale Law Journal, Jan. 1958, Vol 
67, No. 3, p. 528; Wayne Law Review, Winter 1956, Vol. 3, No 
I, p. 85. 

4. Form a group of faculty and students to talk this through, 
seeking to bring the intelligence, information and convictions ol 
the group to bear on this concrete issue of justice. 
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This is one of the Assembly services of worship, 
led by DR. J. HERBERT OTWELL, Pacific School 
of Religion 


GEORGES ROUAULT 
Three Figures in Colloquy 


groupiness or fellowship 


Vodern man is tempted to define himself by his 
possessions and by his groups. 


The world speaks (from the Berkeley Daily Gazette, 10 
Dec. 1958) There was consternation in the skies above 
San Francisco today. Albany Councilwoman Kathie Zahn 
was the victim of a sneak air attack near the San Fran- 
cisco Terminal. Her new white hat was ruined but who 
did it? The peppery Councilady claimed that she was 
assaulted by a pigeon, the city’s traditional fine feathered 
friend. 

But the bird watchers claim that no pigeon could do 
that much damage to a hat. They point to the seagull as 
the dirty bird. Mrs. Zahn .. . 
city. “I don’t blame her for being angry,” Mayor Chris- 


is filing a claim against the 


topher’s secretary, John Sullivan, said today. “But 


whether or not it’s the city’s fault is another matter 
entirely.” 

So far. no one has been arrested. And the birds wont 
talk. 
Hymn: Praise to the Lord 
Prayers: 

Prayer by the leader 

The Lord’s Prayer (using Luke 11 oe) 
Proclamation: Mark 3:19-35 
The dialogue: 

The newspaper story read a few moments ago is a gem 
in its own right, but it becomes even more amusing when 
seen in context. It is a witty expression of the “other di- 


continued on next page 
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groupiness or fellowship c 


rected” mentality. Mrs. Zahn has the misfortune to be an 


individualist. As local residents know she has such a con- 
sistently unfavorable “press” that one wonders how she is 
reelected to the Albany City Council until one learns, by 
word of mouth, that she has a record of substantial public 
service 

She did what many others have wanted to do in a like 
situation, but her action conflicted with a widely held atti- 
tude toward San Francisco’s pigeons, and the newspapers 
made holiday of the incident. Modern man has two 
strings in his bow when he seeks self-understanding. One 
is self-definition by possessions.’ The second is self- 
definition by groupiness. 

[his is as true of the campus as it is of the world out- 
side. Admissions Committees pay as much heed to the 
social adjustment of an applicant as to his grades. 
Administration and faculty support a fantastic organiza- 
tional structure plus a host of professional societies. Stu- 
dents match faculty organization for organization: Greek 
letter Pan-Hellenic 


houses, a Residence 


Halls and their association; study body government. Much 


association, 


research is done by groups, and many classes now place 
their chairs in a circle. Even the “Outsiders” feel kinship 
with each other, and the millennium will come when they 
get together, form a constitution and elect officers. 

But what is wrong with this? Does not the Christian 
affirm that man finds his selfhood in relationships with 
others rather than in his possessions? 

It is true that our “organizationism” reflects the way we 
ure put together, and many Christians are convinced that 
the mere fact of existing in relationship to others is the 
whole of the faith. But the Scripture read this morning 
suggests that there is a dialogue between culture and faith 
here also. Before we can see this, however, we need to 
note two things about the passage itself. 

he first is that there is some difficulty in translating a 
part of it. If you compare The Revised Version, The New 
Testament in Modern English (by J. B. Phillips). and 
the Roman Catholic Confraternity Version in verse 21. 
you will find that each is different. | would judge the last 
of the three to be the most accurate: “And when his fam- 
ily heard of it, they went out to seize him, for they said, 
He has gone mad.’ ~ 

We need also to be aware that this verse is separated 
now from the rest of the story by an intrusion, the debates 
with the Scribes from Jerusalem. This material is au- 


thentic but does not belong here 
Thus the passage as a W hole should read 


See “Buving Selfhood.” The Intercollegian, March 1959 


TINUED 


But when his family heard of it, they went out to Seize 
him, for they said, “He has gone mad.” And his mother 
and his brothers came; and standing outside they sent to 
him and called him. And a crowd was sitting about him 
and they said to him, “Your mother and your brother. 
are Outside looking for you.” And he answered, “Who 
are my mother and my brothers?” And looking around 
on those who sat about him, he said, “Here are my 
mother and my brothers! Whoever does the will of 
God is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


The Jewish family had, for centuries, been so closely 
knit that its members had achieved a fantastic degree of 
“other-directedness.” Here, this solidarity took the form 
of the obligation of a family to imprison those in it judged 
to be insane. The story is a startling insight into the radi- 
cal uniqueness of Jesus, but it also reflects something 
that has been true of the best in our religious heritage for 
many centuries: the proclamation of the existence of a 
new group made up of those whose experience of God 
forced them to obey the guidance thus given them even at 
the cost of their repudiation of all other allegiances. 

The dialogue with which we are concerned is not be- 
tween those who want to live in groups and those who do 
not. It is between those who differ in the value they give 
the various groups available to us. Since we know well 
how appealing the “normal” groupings of our lives are, 
what we need here to make the dialogue complete is the 
insight present in the Christian heritage. 

This insight insists that we were created to live in true 
fellowship with others at the same time that it insists that 
the groups we create are false. They exist by exclusion, 
not inclusion, and they create strife, not fellowship. The 
savagery of the strife is in direct proportion to their in- 
clusiveness, for the largest groups we have created are our 
nation states. 

By contrast, the group proclaimed by the Christian 
tradition not only satisfies man’s deepest need for fellow- 
ship, but it is based upon an experience of God which 
compels its members to strive endlessly to relate them- 
selves to all men—even to those who have rejected them 

for the good of all mankind. Thus it is a redemptive 
community. 

Both kinds of group life are real. It would be folly to 
deny the reality of the many groups which exist in the 
world in which we live. It is equally foolish to deny the 
reality of the God-created, redemptive community. 

Both exist. The Christian constantly feels the tension 
between them. 


Hymn: In Christ There Is No East or West. 


Benediction 
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book and film reviews 


SIX NEW REFLECTION BOOKS. S0c 
York. 


EW REFLECTION BOOKS provide an 


eu 4ssociation Press, New 


THESE 


excellent opportunity to get the dialogue 
between faith and culture started in your 
Assoc! tion 

WHAT PSYCHOLOGY SAYS ABOUT 


RELIGION by Wayne E. Oates 


The author's hope is to lead to a deeper 
consideration of psychology by the lay 
reader and a scientific interest in religion 
by the psychologist. 

The author is a theologian and he takes 
psychologists to task on several counts. 
They 


igion because they 


are usually silent on matters of re 


have never been ex 


posed, OF wrongly exposed, or they do not 
want to alienate themselves from people 
of other branches of religion. Therefore 
in order for psychology to be most rele- 
needs to be in with 


vant it conversation 


theology 














The heart of Christian the- 
ology. in the popular style 
of STRENGTHENING THI 

SPIRITUAL LIFI 
RELIGION 


and 
REAL 


MAKING 


Know 
Your 
Faith 





, 
By NELS F. 8S. FERRE 
intelligent under 
standing of the important 
matters of life within the reach 
of every man. Dr. Ferré answers 


Brings an 


most 


in terms of common experience 


Hlow can We 


truth? What 


such questions as 
vet at Christian 
authority has the Bible? How 
is the eternal Christ related to 
the human Jesus? Do we 
reason to 

death ? 
lating 


have 
atter 
\ refreshing and stimu 
discussion of the 
tials of Christian faith 


believe in life 
essen 


- J j] 
$2.50 at your hookseller 


























Oates suggests that the conversation be 
tween psychology and theology can _ be 
meaningful inasmuch as both of them are 
about a concept of man. He 
also is bold enough to assert that “the 
final questions of psychology are the be- 
ginning concerns of religion.” With this 


concerned 


salvo, he is ready to engage in dialogue. 

Program suggestions: It might be well to 
have both a psychologist and theologian (or 
minister) do a critical review of the book from 
their point of view. After the two presentations, 
allow students to raise questions and get into 
the dialogue. 


ROMANCHI IN) CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RIAGE—ILLUSIONS AND REALITY 
by W. Clark Ellsey. 


[his book contains a good program 


foundation for a “Major in Marriage” 
series. It deals with the basic cultural dif- 
ficulties and Christian 


love, the nature of sex in Christian 


romantic love 
mar- 
riage, the in-laws, money, parenthood. 


Chapters six, seven, and eight discuss 
Christian marriage and put teeth into the 
faith aspect of the dialogue. 

Program suggestion: Ask a member of the 
cabinet to review one chapter a week before a 
small group of students—men and women—for 
ten weeks. Allow time for comments and re- 


actions. 


MIXING RELIGION 
by William Muebhl. 


4ND POLITICS 


Is it possible to relate personal values to 


political problems and still not have 


power corrupt the person? Muehl deals 
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Careers 
In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares College Graduates, both Men and 
Women. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. Urgent need 
for trained workers in this field 


e Two-year course for the M.A. (Graduate pro- 
gram in Pre-school education offered) 

e Joint program for the M.A. in Religious Edu- 
cation and the B.D 

e Expenses: $825 for the year 

e SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of June 


For catalogue and further information write— 
WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 


Knight Hall 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn 








with this question as well as co 


misrepresentations of both politics and re 
ligion. He proposes a more realistic basi 
for effective Christian political action tha 


most of us are used to 


His most significant point comes wher 


he talks about planning. Planning brings 
power. Yet the very people that are ir 
volved in the planning are also involved 
in a corruption of judgment 


issue that 


This is the 
must be reconciled. His answer 
may be the key to political democracy 
“A Christian's faith in democracy does not 
spring from its lack of tensions and class 
struggles, but 


from its establishment of 


fair and effective means of handling 


them.” 

Program suggestion: Ask a political scientist, 
campus politician, or local politician to review 
it before a group of students and then allow the 


students to raise questions about the review. 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN 
RESPONSIBILITY. Edited by 


Lefever. 


Ernest 


Nine representative essays by Reinhold 
Niebuhr make the book worthwhile. The 
essays depict Niebuhr as a realist who is 
willing to get involved in the affairs of the 
everyday world. Lefever writes in the 
preface “Religious ethics and politics are 
joined not in pious platitudes of preachers 
and politicians, but in the real world of 
political decision.” 

The essays show how a top theologian 
analyses the dominant trends and forces ot 
contemporary history and thereby gauges 
the spiritual, moral, and cultural resources 
Many 


analysis; 


of our nation. 


with the 


people will agree 
others will disagree 
But the book certainly provides an open 
ing for conversation. 

Program suggestion: should be 
jointly sponsored by the “Y” and the Inter- 


national Relations Club, if possible. Two critics 


Program 


should review the book before a joint meeting 


continued on next page 





EMBLEMATIC SPORTSWEAR 


Famous for Club, Camp, Campus 
Emblems made-to-order 


The Felt Crafters, Dept. |, Plaistow, N. H. 
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THE STUDENT (1) a member of the International Relations WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS Tf ie 
PRAYERBOOK Clee (2) a theology student. Altow for open DAY by Hugh T. Kerr. showil 

discussion after the two presentations. 

Edited by a HADDAM HOUSE committee This gem is packed with pertinent jy Ah 
under the chairmanship of VIRACLES \ preliminary Study by rengerechartuger duatiertaiabti:: . 
JOHN OLIVER NELSON oe he the relationship of the various churche : 8 

neh From your own stu denominations, and sects to one inother vn 

dent life you know the C. S. Lewis, in his charming manner, If you want the facts, plus some guiding sgh 

theme of every prayer deals with the ideas that supposedly under thoughts, that will help provide * Perspec Se rat 

ind litany in. this Cut any belief in miracles with wit and ve for viewing the life of the church in | °~ r 

book. It was born of thoughtfulness. Two of the issues that he \merica, you should read Kerr's views. Ip alg 

campus life, thought confronts are miracles as an invasion of dealing with the divisions and what cause la 
and worship experi the Supernatural into nature and the prin them, he includes class, race, theology “sage 

ence like your own ciple of the uniformity of Nature. The doctrines, structures, and also takes int ie 

bocmetet taasther th crucial issue is “whether there is a living account the various mergers which are ang 

students and student God.” The crucial question is “If we ad underway. Although this is not a system t 

leaders who work and mit God, must we admit Miracle?” Lewis’ Ue treatment that sets forth a proposa aa 

live and pray with stu writing glows when he talks about three ‘© reconcile the variety of forms oj aga 

dents like yourself Christian miracles—Incarnation, Creation, Churches to become one church, it doe : oe 

It rings true ind new Creation. This section is worth Point to the heart of the matter. gp 
the price of the book alone Program suggestion: Ask a Catholic, Protes. 2 iy 

\ HADDAM HOUSE book $7.00 tant, and Jew to review the book before , being 
Program suggectton: 1) Have a paiocagher group, and allow time for questions after their Sas 

ASSOCIATION PRESS and/or chapile review it. (2) we 8 theologian presentations. there ; 

Si tutions 6 te Cok? review it. Allow for open discussion after the HAROLD RUDOLP: 4 con 
two presentations. More 

North Central Area YMCA re a 


WHO’S MY NEIGHBOR? By Algernon 
D. Black, Public Affairs Pam.- 
phlet #273, 25c 





THE ARRIVAL of a Negro family in a pre- 
viously all-white neighborhood need not 





affect property values, according to stud- 


ies reported in this excellent new pamphlet 


W HAT MAKES LIFE W ORTH LIVING? published by the Public Affairs Committee 


Student Christian Associations will want 








Fake heart. This is Easter!” Far more than just a historic observance to study and help publicize the affirmative 
ivs this article in the April Reader's Digest, Easter is the essence of steps that can be taken by citizens which 
evervthing that makes life worth living. Discover why this dav is so will insure a positive reception of new- 
\ comers and prevent unnecessary rumor, 
profoundly sigh int for our time , how it h iS banishe cl tor all 


panic and hostility 
time a great fear. Re id “The Momentous Sunrise in the \pril Reader's 


, : JEAN M. WHITTET 
Divest—told in the words of a noted minister-educatot 





\lso in the April Digest THE MAN IN THE MIRROR: STUDIES - 
he rit mb I the 6t} f Faaly ! he porte I photograph I Dic ke \ ( hape he IN THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTAND. 

ent to Cuba last Novembe r and work d with the forces of Fick ING OF SELFHOOD. B) Alexander Y 
{astro | POU her insid Vantage point she te Ils vou W hat Castro Is Miller, Doubleday & Co., Garden 

lly like, how he led a1 vue d band to triumph over a well-dise ipline d ( at id Venu York, 1958, 186 PP 

ranny. Don't miss this stirring report $3.95. A volume of the Christian 
r = ot ticl e 1 ; , the April Read Faith Series, Reinhold Niebuhr 

! ire ) : wl iticies ¢ Sting mterest i i¢ pru waders Consulting Editor. 

Digest—all condensed to save vou time. Get vow copy today 


— rHE BOOK IS MAINLY CONCERNED with the 
[THE READER'S DIGEST meaning of Christian salvation in tts 


broader and more sophisticated connota 


PLEASANTVILLE * NEW YORK tions. It is written for the college student . 








(being the William Belden Noble Lectures 
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Ha 1 for 1957) and sparkles with 
Justr: gleaned from campus life and 
earnit Its jaunty and at times even per 
sonal is bound to appeal to many 

Abo yne third through the book the 
yuthor igingly summarizes his argu 
ment oth retrospect and prospect. 

‘TI rst chapter was concerned with 
showing that the understanding of the self 
sam r of history rather than of intro 
spection: the second that history sketches 
ltern es but dictates no conclusions 
The present chapter (the third) is dedi 
cated to the proposition that the real man 
und the true self is not the natural man o1 
the rational man or the economic man 
though man is all of these. The true man, 
the ‘proper Man’ in Luther's great phrase, 
<« One Man, Jesus Christ. We are our 
true selves in the measure in which we 
re rightly related to Him.” 


His analysis ranges widely in its com 


ment upon the meaning of human life as 
found in Jesus Christ, or more accurately, 
n the community of faith that bears his 
name. Very few things are missed as Mil- 


er explores the implications of the new 
1 Christ for our life together. Here 
a comment 


nein’ 


about Protestant w orship: 


there a comment about money: still again 


comment about the alcohol 


More 


ire a 


problem. 


than merely comments, his words 


trenchant criticism of the failure of 
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2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











Christendom to live the 


up to image of FILMS FOR CAMPUS PROGRAMS 

man in the mirror of Christ. 
The overwhelming tone of the book is ELEVEN VERY GOK 

a positive one. The words carry his own the Assembly mm 
personal vibrancy. There is good news — use in campus Christian Ass ( 
here, stated in terms of the classical Prot grams 
estant understanding of justification by si the Way Home. A} 
faith neighborhood is for sale. W N 


ap bi >mpor% ' 

This is a positive ind contemporary in family inquires about it, nei 
terpretation of Christian understanding in iety mounts dangerousl 
the classical Reformation sense, which sets ggmmunity leadership 
against seculat only 


not 
judgment but a picture (or mirror) of sav 


ing truth. 


‘rpret 
interpretations real estate broker 


ister playing leading roles. 3 


This is a must volume Girl. Based 


EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 
Oberlin College, Ohio 


{mn American 





Dear “Lil Liza Jane.” 


“Tye 


Been Working on the Railroad,” “Down in the Valley 
and | miss mv “Home, Sweet Home 
I'm coming home soon, so get the group together and we'll 
on the levee and sine those wondertul old songs “All Through th 
Affecti 
“John 
Dear “John Henry,” 
I'm glad you're coming home. It seemed like you were “Ten 


Nile S 


levee 


Away.” Tl bring the 
with 


let § 
Allen,” 
from Pike 


1/1 Sing songbooks and meet ve 
“Billy “Clementine 
" T can hardly wait. We 


“Barbara Boy,” “Cowb 


and “Sweet Betsy 


alwavs have 


Love, 


the banker 


ymu ADI 


Or 


vo dow! 


( Night 


onately, 
Henry” 


Phousand 
uu on the 
Jack 


such 


OV 


fun! 


“Lil Liza Jane” 


P.S. | think more people should get their own groups together 


fricnds, or both—buy a few copies of Let's All 


ri Yi Yo!” 


Sing and settle 


some singing tun “Whoopee 


PPS. 


SOLS 


By the way 


Lets All Sing isa 


especially eood for levee 


basic collection of ine ©; 


that are 


singing song 


All Sin 
lor ¢ 


campfire 
just about any other occasion when someone 
ol thre 


"| eUs 


SaAVS 


songs are our favorites and there is a melody line ach 





LET'S ALL SING 
A popular neu songbook by James F. Leis 


$1.75 in paper, $2.95 in cloth at your bookstore 


family 


back ton 


Be Bin Je 


is\-tloO-sin 
ind 
Mian 


selection 


fests 


L.L. J. 
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films for campus programs 


this is the story of a teenager who 
mistakenly believed to be a Jew by her 
friends. When the girl finds out the reason 
for the growing coolness of her friends she 
esponds with courage and forthrightness 
(ADL) 
{ Place 


a possible roommate 


,0 min 
Wanted 


jected as 


\ student ts re 
This 


employs an unusual audience participation 


to Live 
film 


does not see the boy 
Mid 


way through the film there is a pause dut 


plan The audience 


it first but only sees what he sees 


ing which the audience can discuss the 


reactions Of persons the boy meets. There 
ire two different endings, one involving a 
Negro and the 
(ADL) 


Clini 


other involving a Jew. 15 
min 
Director 


ADL National 


Benjamin Epstein conducts a “rumor clin 


Rumor 


ic.” This stimulates a high degree of audi 
(ADL) 
The problems and 


ence participation 16 min 


The Burden of Truth 
prejudices that a young Negro couple face 
when they buy a house in a previously all 
white neighborhood. One clearly sees pol 
traved the varying attitudes of the people 
community, the real estate broker, 

Flash backs 
to this crisis in the 


(ADL) 
South 


in the 


and the police show the 
that led 
munity. 67 
The Face 


of the historical 


events com 
min 
of the \ graphic analysis 
and economic factors un 
South. This 


Regional 


derlying race relations in the 


was prepared by the Southern 


Council. It shows both the sources of race 





Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 
In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort 


able beds, coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything 
Rates $2.20-$2.30 single; $3.20-$3.60 double 
Send for folder | 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr 9th Ave.) NY 
Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y 


(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 
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tensions and the ways in which these ten- 


sions are being responded to creatively. 
It is narrated in 
min. (ADL). 

Lady From Philadelphia 
Marian 
She sings a 
briefly 


It is fascinating to 


a factual folksy way. 30 


Edward R. Mur- 
row’s telecast of Anderson's good 


will tour number of 


how brother- 


abroad. 


favorites and tells 


hood can be achieved 
see how those to whom she sings respond. 
60 min. $25.00 (Contemporary Films). 

Patterns. The struggle for power in the 
world of big business and the effect on two 
executives. This Hollywood adaptation of 


a famous Rod Serling TV program is done 


very realistically. 87 min. $15.00 (Ass'n 
Films ) 
Theology of Jazz The Rev. A. L. Ker 


shaw interviews Wilbur de Paris and the 


band plays dixieland jazz. Jazz is inter- 
human 

faith 
It is a dramatic demonstra- 
between faith cul- 
(NCC). 


This Greek play about terrific 


preted as expressing deeply felt 


emotions to which the Christian 


must be open 
tion of dialogue and 


ture. 30 min. $5.00 


{nitigone 





Let Your Education 
Serve Humanity! 


STUDY FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY or 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
Founded 1856 


Open to college graduates, 
men and women. Undergradu- 
ates may pre-enroll. Low 
cost. Scholarship aid. 
Send for catalogue today. 


Cc TINUED 


pressures to conform to custom and the 
state has relevance today. 30 min. $5,099 
(NCC). 
HOW TO SECURE THESE FILMS 
Films marked ADI may be secured 
from any of the regional offices of the 
Anti-Defamation League. If you don’ 


know the nearest regional office write Ap. 
ti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith a 


515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N, y 
Prices are nominal. 

For Contemporary Films, write 267 
West 25th St., New York 1, N. ¥ 


For Association Films write Broad and 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. or 561 Hillgrove 
Ave. La Grange, Ill. or 799 Stevenson 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. or 1108 Jack. 
son St., Dallas 2, Texas. 

For films marked NCC, write Broadcast. 
ing and Film Commission, National Coun. 
cil of Churches, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


THE NEW BOOK BY 






A. 
BUTTRICK :— 


Sermons 
Preached 
in a 

University 
Church 


Here is the long-awaited book 
of sermons by one of the most 
influential preachers and_ re- 
ligious writers of this generation. 

Originally delivered to univer- 
sity students searching for a faith 
to meet the mysteries of existence, 
these sermons will hold meaning 


$3.75 


for men everywhere. 
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